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he rebuked the tide. No doubt even the king could
not go a hundred yards on foot from Thorney with-
out encountering a tide or a tidal stream. One of
the rivulets, the Tyburn, here divided into a kind
of delta. Two other brooks surrounded the sacred
precincts of the monks, and at least two more
divided the mighty Dane from the wide mere of Sb
.James's Park. And all these were tidal, as the
name of one of them, Mcreilete, denotes. Not-
withstanding the lowness of the situation thus
described, it became the chief residence of succes-
sive kings, and, in consequence, the headquarters
of the courts of law. The king himself at first
hoard eases, and, theoretically, continued to hear
them until a very late period, seated m the hall of
the palace surrounded by his chaplains, who ad-
vised him on points of law. The king's exchequer,
too, sat in the same place, and certain barons were
early appointed to see to matters relating to the
royal revenue. There are many other things which
connect Westminster with our legal history, but
this is not the place in which to detail them. The
palace, probably from the time of the Confessor, if
not before it, had numerous great public chambers
and halls, where cases could be heard, where money
could be received and placed in safety, where great
court functions could be carried out, where am-
bassadors could be entertained, and banquets given
to hundreds of guests together.

As the centuries went on these chambers formed
not a homogeneous house of compact plan such as
might be our conception of a palace, but a village
of single apartments, such as the Painted Cham-
ber, the Whitehall, the Whir.e Chamber, the Star
Chamber, the Court of Bequests, St Stephen's
Chaptil, and the Great Hall. To the westward of
the Great Hall were the law-courts, and to the
north and cast the royal apartments. William
UuftiH rebuilt the Confessor's hall on an immense
scale, with round-headed double windows like
those still to be seen in the White Tower, some
of which are still in existence, but covered up in
the masonry at the south-eastern corner. There
was a 11 at roof, supported by rows of oak pillars.
Henry HI, improved the palace greatly, but kept
to the ground-plan laid down by the Confessor.
Kiehard II. transformed the hall. Leaving the old
walk standing, he buttressed them strongly, and
raised over them tho magnificent roof of oak which
ha<t to be renovated and reinforced with steel
(1914-23). It is 92 feet high. The length of the
hall is 290 foot, its breadth 68 feet. In 1512
a fire took place in the royal apartments, and
Henry VIII. removed the court first to Bridewell
and then to Whitehall, but the law-courts re-
mained at Westminster, a,s did, oddly enough,
tho royal nursery, which HO closely adjoined the
hall that, before the courts were pulled down,
the fudges* robing-room of the Queen's Bench was
the last of the nursery series, adorned with pictures
of Heaven, Paradise, Purgatory, and Hell, after
which each room was called.

The law-courts were fixed in Westminster Hall
In 12*24. They were frequently rebuilt, but were
finally swept away without due consideration^ the
old bubfcreases being left bare, and many ancient
remamedcHfcroyed under the ignorant idea that they
formed no part/ of the original building, ^ On part
of the site of the old law-eotxrts there is now a
Htatue of Oliver Cromwell* (For the Royal Courts
of Justice, see LONDON.) Many of the greatest
events of English history, and all the greatest
pageants have had their place in this old hall.
Here the throne was &efc up for Henry Bolingbroke
to ascend an Boon as the constituent assembly had
proclaimed the deposition of Kichard II. Here Sir
John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, was tiled and con-
demned. Here successively, the Duke of Somer-

set and his rival, the Duke of Northumberland,,
and a little later, the Duke of Norfolk, were all
tried and condemned. Here Strafford was con-
demned in the same place occupied by his royal
master a few years later. The seven bishops were
here acquitted, and here the trial of Warren
Hastings, the cause of so much wasted eloquence
and turgid rhetoric, dragged on wearily for seven
long years. In 1834 a conflagration was caused by
careless workmen, who, having orders to destroy
some fagots of obsolete 'tally sticks,' burned
them in the stove of the House of Lords (the old.
Court of Requests). The result was the destruc-
tion of all that remained of the ancient palace*
except the hall, the cloister of St Stephen's Chapel,
and the crypt. All were worked into Sir Charles
Barry's new Design for the Houses of Parliament;
but the ancient features of the crypt have since
been removed, and the curious little chapel of St
Mary Undercroft, which dates from the reign of
Edward L, has been rather garishly restored. It is
generally known as St Stephen's Crypt. The whole
design of Sir Charles Barry was formed upon the
necessity of preserving Westminster Hall, and of
making the new building to conform to it. The
result is, with the single exception of Windsor
Castle, the most successful attempt to build in
a revived Gothic style. The best parts are the
interior courts where there is no ornament, but
where the symmetry is very marked. The way in
which the old hail is worked in is masterly, the-
more so as, when we look at the plan, but only
when we look at the plan, we perceive that it is
not parallel with any of the new buildings. East-
ward of the hall the old cloisters of ' fanwork *
vaulting are utilised as an entrance-gallery for the
members of the House of Commons, and have a
doorway opening into the hall. At the south
end, on the site of St Stephen's Chapel, St
Stephen's Hall (with historical mural paintings*
unveiled in 1927) forms a grand entrance for both
Houses, a beautifully groined gallery, with some
interesting statues by Foley, and some others,
leading to the Central Hall, a fine octagon, never
fully completed. From this point galleries more
or less spacious, ornamented with frescoes, lead on
the left to the House of Commons, and-on the-
right to the Houwe of Lords. The former is a
handsome chamber approached by a lobby, which
forms a cube of 45 feet, the House itself being 9O
feet by 45, and 45 high. Some modifications of
these dimensions have been made from time to>
time to improve the acoustic qualities of the-
chamber. The Perpendicular style is rigidly
adhered to all through. Turning southward we-
reach the Peers' Lobby, which is of the same
dimensions as the other, but a blaze of gilding and
colour. The House of Lords is also very gorgeous,
with figured windows, frescoes byDyceand others,,
arms of successive chancellors in colour, bronze-
statues of the barons who extorted Magna Charfca,
and at one end, under a gilt canopy, the throne,
flanked by smaller seats intended originally for
Prince Albert and the Prince of Wales. In the*
centre is the Lord Chancellor's seat, known as the*
' Woolsack/ On either side behind the throne are-
doors which lead into the Princes* Chamber, a kind
of robing-room, and beyond it we reach the great
and unmeaning Koyal Gallery, the object of which
is not apparent, unless it be to exhibit the skill of
Maclise, who painted on its walls gigantic frescoes
of the 'Death of Nelson,' and the 'Meeting of
Wellington and Blucher after Waterloo.' The-
Victoria Tower is 75 feet square, and rises to a
height of 336 feet. The Clock Tower, at the other
end, has *Big Ben' (a bell weighing 13J tons).
Westminster Bridge a$ we see it is not a very
interesting structure, being chiefly constructed of